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Sawmill Wastes Raw Material 


For Longview Industry 


By AVERY M. CLONINGER* 
Traffic Manager, Longview Fibre Co. 


The Longview Fibre Co. occupies a 160-acre water- 
front site on the Columbia River near the city of Long- 
view, Wash. Two of the primary reasons for this particu- 
lar location were the availability of an ample water sup- 
ply and vast quantities of suitable sawmill residue which, 
in 1926, was being burned at nearby sawmills. 

A container- board machine designed for a capacity of 
100 tons per day commenced production in 1927. A steady 
growth during the past twenty-six years has resulted in 
the mill now producing daily on 
six machines approximately 700 
tons of products consisting of con- 
lainer board, bleached and un- 
bleached kraft paper, and convert- 
ed paper products such as bags. 
towels, asphalt-laminated, creped. 
and treated papers, and, from the 
coniainer board, solid and corru- 
gated shipping containers. In ad- 
dition to the container-manufac- 
turing facilities at Longview. we 
manufacture containers at plants 
in Oakland and Los Angeles, Cal., 
and also at a wholly owned subsid- 
iary, General Fibre Box Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

The shipping containers are sold by our own sales or- 
ganization along the Pacific Coast. Paper and converted- 
paper products are distributed through paper jobbers 
throughout the area west of the Continental Divide. 

The sources of wood to produce these 700 tons per day 
of product can be divided into the following classifi- 
cations: sawmill and veneer-plan residue, timber salvage, 
farmer wood lot. logs purchased on the open market, and 
our own timber lands. This discussion will be limited 
to chips produced from sawmill and veneer-plan residues, 
which at the present time amount to approximately 75 per 
cent of our wood requirements. 

It requires approximately two 200 cubic-foot units of 
chips to produce enough cellulose fibre to manufacture one 
ton of pulp. If all of these chips were loaded in 20-unit rail 
cars, they would fill 53 cars per day, 1,600 cars per month, 
or approximately 20,000 carloads per year—which if 
placed in one train would be 190 miles in length. 

At the present time we have twenty-nine contract chip 


(Continued on page 3) 


. Mr. c loninger r receive “dl his Bac she lor of Busine "ss s Administration 
degree in 1940 and his Master of Business Administration in 1941 
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Capital Investment in Pacific 


Northwest Increasing 
By ALFRED L. LOMAX 


Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


Recent items in newspapers and trade journals reveal 
an increasing flow of investment capital into the water, 
mineral, and forest industries of both the Canadian and 
the United States sections of the Pacific Northwest. 

The most noteworthy of these programs is the Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada’s gigantic $55 million Kitimat, B. C. 
hyrdoelectric and manufacturing project. The program 
has four parts: (1) the Kenny Dam on the Nechako River, 
an affluent of the Fraser River. recently completed; (2) 
a natural five-lake reservoir in 
Tweedsmuir National Park; (3) 
a power plant in the Kemano Val- 
ley on the coast side of the moun- 
tains; (4) a reduction plant at Kiti- 
mat at the head of the Douglas 
Channel. 

Briefly, the impounded water 
from the Nechako River will flood 
hack into the natural reservoir of 
lakes to create a vast storage area 
of over 300 square miles. The tur- 
bines, located inside a huge man- 
made cavern in the mountainside, 
will receive this water with a fall 
of 2,640 feet through a 25-foot tun- 
nel 10 miles long cut out of solid 
rock. The generated electricity will be conveyed to Kitimat, 
located about 50 miles southeast of Prince Rupert. By 
1954, an initial 318,000 horsepower will be ready; ulti- 
mately, 1.6 million horsepower will be available. It is re- 
ported that electric power presently delivered at Kitimat 
will cost 1.5 mills per kilowatt hour, and that upon the 
project’s completion the cost will be 1 mill, the lowest 
electric-power cost on the North American continent. 

At Kitimat, which will eventually be a planned com- 
munity of 50,000 people, the alumina will be reduced to 
metallic aluminum ingots. An important aspect of the 
project is a bauxite reduction plant in Jamaica, British 
West Indies, where locally mined ore will be treated to 
make alumina to supply the Kitimat smelter. This process 
will reduce shipping costs one-half, since it takes two tons 
of bauxite to make one ton of alumina. 

A transportation byproduct of the operation is the re- 
cent appointment of shipping agents at principal Pacific 
Coast ports by Saguenay Terminals, Ltd., a maritime sub- 
sidiary of the Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., whose ships 
will carry the alumina northbound and their light-metal 
cargo, together with miscellaneous tonnage, southbound. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Capital Investment in Pacific 
Northwest Increasing 


(Continued from page 1) 


The line is presently engaged in hauling bauxite ore from 
British Guiana to the eastern Canadian plants of the 
company and in transporting general cargo to and from 
the Caribbean area. 

The advent of this intercoastal and foreign service will 
broaden the market for Pacific Northwest producers of 
lumber, wood products, flour, and canned goods; the 
ships will call at Vancouver, B. C., Seattle, and Portland. 
It should be noted here that United States navigation laws 
prohibit the carriage of domestic cargoes by foreign-flag 
ships between domestic ports, but where the destination is 
foreign there are no such restrictions. 

The estimated total requirements of raw materials will 
he approximately 460,000 tons a year, most of which will 
be water-borne, a figure comparable to the domestic in- 
hound tonnage of Portland. Of the 80,000 metric tons of 
aluminum to be produced. about 60,000 will be shipped 
outward by vessel. the rest by rail. Eventually, production 
is expected to reach 550,000 tons. To facilitate the han- 
dling of these commodities, a wharf 750 feet long is be- 
ing constructed at Kitimat, with an alongside depth of 31 
feet at low tide. 

Operations at the smelter will begin sometime during 
1954. The project is important when viewed as an integral 
part of the United States and Canadian defense economy 
and as a supplier of metal to processors of these two coun- 
tries. 

A stabilizing effect of this new industry upon the Brit- 
ish Columbia economy is prophesied by provincial officials 
and businessmen. Fishing, mining, lumbering, and farm- 
ing are presently characteristic of the economy of the prov- 
ince. As the various units of the aluminum projects are 
completed, company payrolls will expand, and, perhaps 
even more important, there will develop the train of serv- 
ice and retail businesses which are found in any modern 
community. It is expected that the village of Kitimat will 
have a population of 10.000 people by 1954. 

Evidence that this project’s influence is already being 
felt in the province is the $500,000 contract awarded to 
the Western Canada Steel Co. for production of line equip- 
ment for the smelter. The effect on secondary industry is 
also noted by companies manufacturing aluminum cast- 
ings, aluminum awnings, and alumber, a system of alumi- 
num framings. 

As if to emphasize the importance of wilderness sites 
with their unlimited hydroelectric potentialities, the Alum- 
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inum Co. of America (Alcoa) has announced its inten- 
tion to build a power plant and smelter near Skagway, 
Alaska; the project has, however, been retarded by inter- 
national complications over water rights—the power site 
is in Canada while the smelter site is in American terri- 
tory. It is expected that more will be heard about this 
project in the near future. The same company, operating 
at Vancouver, Wash., recently announced a $2.7 million 
expansion program, with the installation of new fabricat- 
ing machinery which will create 200 new jobs and bring the 
payroll to 2,000. Alcoa’s new $45 million plant at We- 
natchee, Wash. has already reached capacity production. 

Other evidence of light-metal developments in the region 
is the recent news that the Defense Production Administra- 
tion has authorized a $65 million tax write-off on a pro- 
posed aluminum plant at The Dalles, to be built by the 
Harvey Machine Co., Inc. Here a new dam is planned 
as part of the public power system controlled by the Bon- 
neville Power Administration. At the extreme southern 
tip of the Willamette Valley at Springfield, the National 
Metallurgical Corp., a subsidiary of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co., plans to reduce the nearby low-grade 
aluminum silicon ores. 

Turning from light to heavy metal, of regional im- 
portance are the open-pit iron ore operations on the east 
coast of Vancouver Island. Production in the two mines 
was 854,000 tons last year, with expectations that it will 
reach a million tons in the not too distant future. An inter- 
esting aspect is the movement of the ore by the shipload to 
Japan, and also to the east coast of the United States to 
supply American blast furnaces which traditionally use 
Lake Superior ore transported on the Great Lakes. 

Although not presently being worked, the Klukwan mag- 
netile iron ore deposit near Haines, estimated by the Alaska 
Development Board as containing about one billion tons, 
would be suitable for reduction by electrothermic pro- 
cesses. The deposit lies within the same low-cost hydro- 
electric power area to be tapped by the Aluminum Co. of 
America’s proposed plant near Skagway, Alaska. 

The drain upon natural resources of this country as 
the result of two global wars and the present Korean war 
has magnified the need for strategic raw materials, espe- 
cially metals. The Pacific Northwest has never established 
a national reputation as an important mineral region, but 
within the past year or two even low-grade ores have at- 
tracted the attention of industrial capitalists. Notable 
among those currently planning production are the M. A. 
Hanna Co.’s two subsidiaries—the Hanna Nickel Smelting 
Co. and the Hanna Coal and Ore Corp.—working in co- 
operation with the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency in the development of the nation’s second known 
nickel deposit near Riddle, Ore. Employment of up to 400 
men during construction is predicted, with probably 
around 200 in the actual mining and smelting operations 
of this $30 million project. The only other tin deposit in 
the United States is the one now being worked at Lost 
River on the Seward Peninsula, Alaska. 

In the realm of fuels, two developments have significance 
for the region—the proposed natural-gas lines from Cana- 
da and the southwestern United States and the 718 miles 
of crude-oil pipeline now being laid by the Trans-Moun- 
tain Oil Co. from the Edmonton field to Vancouver, B. C. 
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and Ferndale, Wash. Refineries with 120,000 barrel per 
day throughput will be erected at these two places. The 
$92 million project will be completed to Vancouver by 
August of this year, with refinery operations starting in 
October. Ferndale will be ready by the fall of 1954. 

This brief survey of industrial activities in the Pacific 
Northwest would not be complete without reference to 
the expanding pulp and paper manufacturing industry in 
British Columbia. According to the Department of Trade 
and Industry, Victoria, this is the fastest-growing industry 
in Canada. A new plant opened at Duncan Bay in Septem- 
ber 1952. The southeastern section of the province will 
soon boast a $65 million integrated forest-industries op- 
eration by the Celgar Development Corp. of America, an 
affiliate of Celanese Corp. of America. The Columbia 
Cellulose Co.’s high-grade alpha pulp plant at Port Edward, 
near Prince Rupert, is also important. 

Since the panhandle of Alaska is generally conceded to 
be in the Pacific Northwest of North America, the new 
plant of the Ketchikan Pulp Co. now under construction 
deserves mention, as does the proposed Alaska Plywood 
Corp. plant at Juneau. Both communities will, as a result 
of the establishment of these mills, find a partial release 
from their dependence upon the seasonal fishing economy 
which is so characteristic of the whole Alaska coast. These 
mills are the first substantial indication that at last the 
territory's forest resources will become a contributor in 
stabilizing southeastern Alaska’s economy. 

An obvious fact in connection with the aluminum, nickel, 
and pulp industries is that they are attracted to the Pacific 
Northwest mainly because low-cost hydroelectric power 
is available at almost any industrial site selected. Proximity 
to raw materials and market are also contributory factors, 
but cheap power is the most potent factor in the industrial 
development of the region. On the basis of its water re- 
source alone, the region has an investment receptivity for 
many more millions of dollars. 

Transportation in the Pacific Northwest also shows ex- 
pansive tendencies. It has been recently announced that 
the Alaska Freight Lines, Inc. will inaugurate a monthly 
barge service between Chicago, St. Louis, and Canadian- 
Alaskan ports, with United States army cargo the main 
source of tonnage. Another contemplated service by the 
same company, application for which is pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, is an all-Mississippi 
Valley-West Coast ports barge line extending from Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, and Chicago via Gulf ports to California, 
Oregon, and Washington ports. This company at present 
operates a towboat-barge and truck-trailer service with 
door-to-door delivery between Puget Sound ports and Val- 
dez, Seward, Anchorage, and Fairbanks, Alaska. The 
equipment consists of 40-foot trailer vans carried on deck 
of the barges, the below-deck space of which is used for 
dry and perishable cargo. 





Business Failures. During the month of April 1953 there were 
six business failures in Oregon; one of these was in Portland and 
involved liabilities of $83,000, while five were outside of Portland 
and involved liabilities of $66,000. During the first four months of 
1953 there were 17 failures in Oregon with liabilities of $553,000; 
during the corresponding period of 1952 there were 29 failures with 
liabilities of $1,566,000. 
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Sawmill Wastes Raw Material 
For Longview Industry 
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suppliers, of which fifteen are veneer or plywood plants 
and fourteen are sawmills. There are several considerations 
involved when a source of chips is considered. The antici- 
pated life of the mill must be of sufficient time to justify 
the expenditure of funds for a chipper installation and the 
accompanying conveyors to place chips in the rail car or 
motor truck. The cost of transporting from origin to Long- 
view is very important, since a high freight cost per unit 
could make the landed cost in Longview so costly that it 
would be uneconomical to move chips such a distance. If 
the mill meets requirements, it is then necessary to per- 
form an actual wood survey at the mill. In the case of a 
sawmill, a wood-survey team of two men visits the mill and 
calculates the amount of wood suitable for chips that is 
heing sent to the burner or hog. After this survey is com- 
pleted the gross revenue from the quantity of chips to be 
produced is then calculated. 

It is difficult to generalize concerning the total installed 
cost of a chipper at a sawmill, since each installation has 
various conditions which are different from other installa- 
tions. The cost of equipment with a 250 horsepower syn- 
chronous motor and a suitable screen is approximately 
$25.000. A considerable expense is often encountered in 
moving the wood to the chipper and the chips from the 
screen to the loading facility. These costs vary from a low 
of a few thousand dollars to as much as $30,000. At a 
typical sawmill producing approximately 30 units of chips 
per day, two men can generally remove from the waste con- 
veyor enough suitable wood for the 30 units, and one addi- 
tional man can handle the chip loading and other miscel- 
laneous duties in connection with conveyors, motors, and 
accessory equipment. 

A Sumner veneer chipper operating with 50 horsepower 
costs approximately $10,000, and a screen for this type of 
chipper will cost from $1,500 to $4,500. It has been our ex- 
perience that one man can operate the veneer chipper and 
something less than a second man can handle chip load- 
ing and miscellaneous maintenance on motors and con- 
veyors. 


Approximately 85 per cent of the chips is transported 
to Longview by specially equipped and assigned railroad 
cars. We have developed two particular types of equipment, 
a full-drop-bottom gondola car with wooden sides ex- 
tended above the standard gondola so as to obtain an in- 
side height of approximately 10 feet, with a special rake or 
plow made of a 6-inch angle iron lying on the floor, which 
is pulled lengthwise to assist in unloading. The other type 
is a 50-foot overage automobile car with a slope sheet in 
each end and nine doors cut in each side with the top re- 
moved. The boxcar is divided into three compartments with 
a plow or rake on the floor in each compartment. At the 
present time we have in service approximately 365 of these 
specially equipped cars. The rail carriers have assigned 
these cars to our service, and they will remain in our service 
as long as we utilize them. The cost of extending the sides 
of the gondola cars plus the rake or plow averages about 
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$500 per car. The costs of removing the roof from the 
boxcar, installing slope sheets in each end and the bulk- 
heads, cutting the nine doors in each side, and the unload- 
ing device averages about $1,000 per car. These costs are 
paid by us. Our investment in these cars amounts to a 
total of more than $250,000. 

Carloads of chips arriving at our mill in Longview are 
unloaded by placing the cars over an open pit, which is 
equipped with a conveyor at the bottom for removing the 
chips into the mill. It requires approximately forty-five 
minutes to unload a car containing 20 units measuring 200 
cubic feet per unit. The average turn around from all 
sources is approximately ten days; each car is capable of 
delivering three carloads or approximately 60 units of 
chips per month. 

In addition to the rail chip cars we also operate, as a 
private carrier, a fleet of eleven tractors and thirty 10-unit 
trailers. This equipment is used to transport chips within 
the 30- to 60-mile range from Longview from origins where 





rail facilities are not available or transit time would be 
excessive. 

Chips produced from residues of sawmills and veneer 
plants vary considerably, depending upon the type of mill 
and the grade of log used. A typical sawmill, without bark- 
ing, will produce from .14 to .21 units of chips per thou- 
sand feet of lumber cut. The average veneer plant will 
produce approximately 5.5 units per day per million square 
feet per month, %g-inch plywood basis. A veneer plant 
manufacturing plywood, 34-inch basis, at the rate of 4 
million square feet per month, will produce from suitable 
residues approximately 484 units. 

Quality of chips is essential. Our standards allow less 
than 1 per cent of bark and rot. We cannot accept any 
chips containing char. To assist our suppliers with prob- 
lems of chip quality, chipper operation, and car loading, 
we have an engineer who visits each supplier at regular 
intervals. A sample of chips is taken from every rail car 
and truck in order to ascertain the quality. If any of these 





PORTLAND FOOD 


The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Research, working 
with data collected by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, reports that, of 72 foods priced in Portland in mid-May 

| -In Cents—— _~ 
Average Change May Range 


May 15 from Last -~of Prices~ 
1953 Month High Low 


Commodity and Unit 
Ceneats & Baxeny Provucts: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat (5 Ibs.) 
Corn flakes (12 oz.) 
Corn meal (lb.) 
Rice Clb.) 
Rolled oats (20 oz.) 
Biscuit mix (20 oz.) 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white per loaf (tb.) 
Vanilla cookies (7 oz.) 
Soda crackers (lb.) 


Meats, Pouttay @ Fisn: 
Meats: 
Beelf: 
Round steak (Ib.) 
Rib roast (Ib.) 
Chuck roast (Ib.) 
Frankfurters (lb.) 
Hamburger (\b.) 


Veal: 

Cutlets (Ib.) . 
Pork: 

Chops (Ib.) 

Bacon, sliced (Ib.) 

Ham, whole (lb.) 

Lunch meat, canned (12 oz.) ...... 
Lamb: 

Leg (Ib.) -........ 
Poultry: 

Fryers, N.Y. dr. (lb.) 

Fish: 

Salmon, canned (lb.) 
Salmon, fresh (Ib.) 
Halibut, fresh (lb.) 
Tuna, canned (7 oz.) 


Dainy Prooucts: 
Butter (Ib.) 
Cheese, Amer. proc. (Ib.) 
Milk: 
Fresh, delivered (qt.) 
Fresh, grocery (qt.) 
Evaporated (144% oz. can) 
Ice cream (pt.) 
Ecos. Fresh (des.) ...........-..--.---- 
Fruits & Vecerasies: 
Frozen: 
Strawberries, sl. (12 oz.) 
Orange juice, conc. (6 oz.) 
Peas (12 oz.) eas 
Green beans (10 oz. * a 


PRICES —MAY 1953 


1953, 29 were higher than in mid-April, 21 were lower, and 22 were 

unchanged. Potato prices showed the greatest decline. Pork prices, 

as well as fats and oils, were up. 

r In Cents 

Average Change 
May 15 from Last 
1953 Month 





aE 

May Range 
r—o} Prices~ 

High Low 


Commodity and Unit 


Frurrs & Vecetasres (cont.): 
Fresh: 
Apples (lb.) ER Oe aE ree LO 15.8 1.2 23 10 
Bananas (\b.) Pa cle aCe See 19.7 - 23 19 
Oranges (size 200, des. “* saan miaibih di adie 53.8 5.2 78 39 
Reans, green (lb.) , bg 
Cabbage (lb.) , . — 8.0 5 12 7 
Carrots (bunch) aia arch eeee 9.8 By 12 Rg 
Lettuce (head) ) PLEIN 14.5 1.6 20 10 
Onions, yellow (Ib.) ie aaa 9.1 -——- 9 13 7 
Potatoes, white (15 Ib.) 87.7 --20. 2 58 
Sweet potatoes (Ib.) . ..... a eo oe 19.4 — A 23 12 
Tomatoes (lb.) fae A ee ee 32.5 2.7 44 19 
Lemons (lb.).. EE est 17.0 27 10 
Strawberries (qt.) ” —_— 62.3 70 58 
I iia ia aa aie 14.9 , 25 11 
Canned: 
Peaches (no. 21% can) ............... ssi 31.6 woes 39 28 
Pineapple (no. 24% can)... 35.9 ; 39 34 
Orange juice (46 oz.) —....... 36.0 : 46 32 
Fruit cocktail (no. 214 re site iat aes . 45 3S 
Beans with pork (16 oz.) .. i en Bobs 4. ° 15 14 
Corn, cream style (no. 303 con). sitencaiiad . 22 17 
Tomatoes (no. 214 can) oreo 26 22 
Peas (no. 303 can) ...... a ee os asad 27 17 
Vegetable soup (11 oz. »_ Ree ee ‘ 15 14 
Baby foods (444-4 % on5 ET Aaa 9.0 ae 10 9 
Dried: 
Prunes (lb.) a a 27.6 ves 29 26 
Navy beans (ib.) . SPOS eR 18.6 ‘ 21 16 
Pinto beans (Ib.) 0. pane b ges 18.7 20 17 
Beveraces: 
Coffee (Ib.) _.. ay Rae, Yeti Vee ee et 90.5 : 95 84 
Tea (14 Ib. pkg.) RATS 37 35 
Cola drink (6 bottles) eae RAN ORO 29.2 d 36 28 
Fats & Ows: 
Lard (Ib.). ieee: 25 14 
Shortening, bydeos. (Ib. 7. a Pa 35.2 , 39 33 
Salad dressing (pt.) snlisattesteadiendsiel 36.4 d 39 34 
Margarine, colored (Ib.) .. . a ee ae 30.3 34 29 
5 le A 52.4 ; 57 49 
Sucar & Sweets: 
TE A LL Re TG ae 57.3 of 64 55 
Corn syrup (24 oz.) é 21.5 ; 27 24 
ee ee 24.4 ‘ 29 22 
I 4.4 as 5 4 
MISCRLLANEOUS: 
EN SEE ee 39 22 
Catsup (14 oz.).. EC eS ae 30 17 
Gelatin dessert (pkg. _ ae lesa 9.0 i 10 9 
* Insufficient number of quotations to »aaite a reliable average price. 
¢t Not reported last month. 
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samples shows below-standard quality, the supplier is con- 
tacted immediately by telephone and is advised of the diffi- 
culty. Our field engineer is also alerted and, if the situa- 
tion does not improve, he visits the supplier and assists him 
in meeting our quality and specifications. 

Future expansion of chip production is dependent upon 
the market to utilize the increased volume. Whole-log 
barking will in most instances double the volume of chips 
at a sawmill; the recent introdaction of the Nicholson me- 
chanical barker will make it possible for many small to 
medium-size mills to become economically feasible sources 
of material. 





The U. S. Office of Technical Services is the national 
clearinghouse for aids to industry’s technological progress. 
A basic responsibility of the office is “to make the results of 
technlogical research and development more readily avail- 
able to business and industry.” The office maintains a 
stockpile of some 250,000 technical reports readily avail- 
able to business and industry. In addition, thousands of 
new reports are accumulated each year from various gov- 
ernment and research activities. Research findings and 
published reports are accessible to industry through U. S. 
Department of Commerce field offices, which maintain 
files of bibliographies and sample reports. and have direct 
contact with the Office of Technical Services in Wash- 
ington. 

A Bibliography of Technical Reports is issued monthly 
on a subscription basis at $5.00 per vear. A condensed 
summary of key technical developments may be found in 
the Technical Reports Newsletter. which is available on 
subscription, monthly, for the price of 50 cents per year. 

Checks or money orders for these publications should be 
made payable to the Treasurer of the United States. Pre- 
payment is required, and orders should be addressed to the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Washington 25. D. C. 





Recent books on resources for the country’s future, busi- 
ness forecasting and analysis, economics, business histo- 
ries. communication, oflice work, administration and ex- 
ecutive development, compensation and incentives, per- 
sonnel development. retirement. advertising, merchandis- 
ing, traflic management and transportation, business op- 
erational procedures and functions, and display of mer- 
chandise are listed in the latest issue of Business Informa- 
tion Sources, published by the Business Information Bu- 
reau of the Cleveland Public Library. Copies are available 
for a mailing and handling charge of 10 cents from: Busi- 
ness Information Bureau. Cleveland Public Library, 325 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14. Ohio. 





Nationwide prospects of rapidly increasing needs for 
additional school facilities lend interest to a recent school- 
enrollment forecast made for the Metropolitan District of 
Miami, and to the description of the methodology em- 
ployed: Forecast of School Enrollment, 1952 to 1962, For 
the Metropolitan District of Miami, Dade County, Florida, 
by Reinhold P. Wolff and Mable D. Mills. Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Economic Research, University of Miami, Coral 


Gables, Fla. 1952. 31 p. 
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ON THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


e During May 1953 there were two business conferences 
held at the School of Business Administration, both of 
which were jointly sponsored by school and a business 
group. The first was a consumer credit conference, held 
in conjunction with the Oregon Consumer Finance Associa- 
tion. The second was Oregon Retail Distributors’ Institute. 
The principal speaker at the latter was Dean C. M. Edwards, 
Jr. of the School of Retailing, New York University. 


e Another activity during May was the visit of five men 
representing the Oregon Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. They were guests of Beta Alpha Psi, honorary 
accounting fraternity, and participated in a panel discus- 
sion of career opportunities in the field of accountancy. 
The panel was sponsored by Beta Alpha Psi for the benefit 
of freshman and sophomore students thinking of majoring 
in accounting. The five visitors were: John B. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Society; Floyd K. Bowers, member of 
the Oregon State Board of Accountancy; R. M. Alexander, 
partner of Peat Marwick & Co., Portland; McNamara M. 
Pope, partner of Pope Hewitt & Loback, Portland; and Rich- 
ard Callahan, staff member of Price Waterhouse & Co., 
Portland. Mr. Bowers and Mr. Callahan are alumni of the 
School of Business Administration. 


e Mr. E. B. MacNaughton, chairman of the board of the 
First National Bank of Portland and president of the Ore- 
gonian Publishing Co., gave the address at the spring 
initiation of Beta Gamma Sigma, the national business ad- 
ministraton scholastic honorary. Seven students with out- 
standing academic records were taken into the organization. 
The two business sophomores with the highest academic 
records were honored by having their names placed on a 
plaque in Commonwealth Hall. 











Businessmen who want to analyze factors bearing on 
future demand for housing, household appliances, utilities, 
magazines, and other items that are ordinarily used on a 
family basis will be interested in the new Census report on 
Projections of the Number of Households and Families 
1955 and 1960, P-20, No. 42, 10 cents, available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

The indicated trend in household and family formation 
is generally downward for the 1950s. From a relatively 
small increase of only about 500,000 households per year 
during the 1930s, the annual rate of household growth 
rose to about 600,000 for the period 1940 to 1947 and to 
nearly 1,500,000 during the three postwar years between 
April 1947 and April 1950. For the year ending in April 
1951, only about 1,000,000 households were added; and 
for the year ending in April 1952 only 900,000. The annual 
growth in number of households for subsequent years may 
vary considerably according to how favorable the circum- 
stances are for household formation, but in any case it is 
likely to fall below the current level. If the medium series 
of projections prove most accurate, there will be an average 
increase in the number of households of about 700,000 per 
year from 1952 to 1955 and of about 625,000 from 1955 
to 1960. According to this series, the number of house- 
holds will rise from 45.5 million in April 1952 to 47.7 
million in July 1955 and to 50.8 million in July 1960. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports that 
production of Douglas-fir sawmills of the Pacific Northwest in the 
first four months of 1953 exceeded production in the same period 
of 1952 by more than 200 million feet. But sales for the four-month 
period have not kept pace, with the result that lumber inventories 
have been rising and the price softness that has characterized the 
lumber market for the past several months has persisted. 

However, the most recent statistical data for the industry show a 
contraseasonal decline in production, with the result that April 
1953 orders exceeded production (all figures are in thousands of 
feet, board measure) : 
ipr. 1953 

218.525 

230.004 

226.028 
961.885 
1,037,170 


Mar. 1953 
223,146 
220.658 
219,716 
924,857 

1,070, 188 


Apr. 1952 
212,273 
200,078 
218,646 
904,290 
910,238 


Average weekly production 


Average weekly orders 
Average weekly shipments 
Unfilled orders, end of month 


Inventories, end of month 


Employment. The Oregon State Unemployment Compensation 
Commission reports that about 10,000 persons regained seasonal 
jobs during April 1953; but unemployment still remained well 
above recent years throughout Oregon. particularly in the 
western part of the state. The metropolitan Portland area of 
four counties reported 11,800 active job seekers on May 1, compared 
with 10.100 a year ago, and 8,425 in 1951. Unemployment in the 
remainder of the state was estimated at 17,015, more than twice 
the 8,035 reported two years ago. More than a third of the 15,308 
workers covered by unemployment compensation who were re- 
ceiving unemployment benefits during the last week of April were 
from logging and lumbering concerns, mostly outside the Portland 
area, while nearly half of the remainder were from construction 
and food processing. Well over half of the claimants in Lebanon, 


Coss Bay, Medford, and other lumber centers were from Oregon’s 
principal industry. 


Department-Store Sales. Portland department-store sales for 
the week ending May 9, 1953 (the most recent available) compare 
very favorably with the corresponding week a year ago. Moreover, 
the preceeding four weeks and the year to date both show larger 
sales than during the same time in 1952. Comparisons showing per- 
centage changes in the value of sales with the corresponding period 
a year ago, as compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, follows: 

Week Ending 4 Weeks Ending Calendar Year to 
May 9, 1953 May 9, 1953 May 9, 1953 
Portland + 28 +9 +10 
Los Angeles . + : 43 + 6 
San Diego ‘ -+- —2 +2 
San Francisco-Oa’ land +2 +1 
Seattle eee Ee Te +7 
Spokane -+-2 
United States - +5 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During 
April 1953 there were 1,470 real-estate sales amounting to $11,074,- 
136 in Multnomah County. Of these, 997 involved residences, the 
total sales price of which was $8,669,563; 435 were vacant proper- 
ties, $878,818; and 38 were business properties, $1,525,755. Addi- 
tional figures are: 

Apr. 1953 
1.470 
$11,071,136 


Mar. 1953 

1.538 
£11.4196.163 

1.231 1,182 1,169 
eS $11,369,226 $ 8.531.044 $ 8,712,760 
Number of sheriffs deeds ; i 3 3 3 
$6,105 £11,133 $4,512 
$8,696 $9,095 $8,882 


Apr. 1952 
1,313 
$11,020,227 


Number of sales . 
Value of sales 
Number of mortgages 
Amount loaned 


Amount of sheriff's deeds 
Average residential sales price 


Marketing Districts 
Oregon 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville. etc.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos, Curry counties SS 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) . 


Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) : 


Pendleton area ln 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond). 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area... 
Baker, La Grande area _. Pt 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa...» > 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn aga'nst individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 122 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 
Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adiustments in basic data. 


BUILDING P 


Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 
116 
3 
15 
17 
4 


7 


Debits 


Apr. 1953 
&} 249,502,275 


802.705.0665 
102,975,260 
119,368,735 
19,969,165 
40,419,326 
10,108,132 
21,619,398 
23,989,461 
22,048,158 
27,214,512 
13,423,846 
15,300,317 


ERMITS 


Debits 


Mar. 1953 
£1, 100,116,000 


916.651 ,929 
93.330,.826 
118.852,609 
20.329, 189 
40.261 682 
52,314,859 
22,355,329 
24,935,216 
22,555.733 
28,506,039 
12,930,018 
17,092,271 


Debits 
Apr. 1952 


$1,247 853,579 


801.211,993 
94,117,137 
119.712.1465 
19,985,703 
10,593,937 
51,009,775 
18,285,516 
23,952.233 
21,137,258 
26,350,806 
12,463,989 
15,999,828 


Apr. 1953 Compared with 


Mar. 1953 


—10.8 


—15.2 
+11.0 
+ «A 
— 18 
+ <A 
—22.8 
— 3.3 
— 3.8 
— 2.3 
— 4.5 


Apr. 1952 
+ J 
—- § 
+10.9 
— 8 

- J 

- J& 


+ 2 
+ 4.3 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data. to allow 
lor the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


EEE Se 

ESE TN a 

Baker.......... 

Bend 

Coos Bay .. 

Corvallis _. 

Eugene hen TE OSE EG aie 
DE RP aes Se oe 
Medford . ee 
North Bend —........... 
Oregon City 





a 
a I I Sea arteries 

Rosburg . 

Salem 

Springfield... 

The Dalles 


16 other communities 


Total. 


6 


New 
Residential 
Apr. 1953 
$ 30.500 
29,085 
57.240 
58,800 
71,500 
7.600 
256.000 
0 
82,650 
60.050 
56,930 
126.000 
2.582.795 
8.000 
312,680 
265,010 
160,538 
228,000 


$4,423,378 


New Non- 
residential 
Apr. 1953 
$1,441,700 
600 
19,720 
1,500 
420, 

17.000 
171,700 

0 

6,800 
39,200 
2.600 
78,500 
1,025,295 
1,000 
77,960 
3,500 
4,000 
524.530 


$3,815,605 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Apr. 1953 
$ 17.700 
15:025 
5,508 
15,731 
2.050 
14,775 
30.975 
6,125 
63,005 
12,425 
1,920 
217,005 
1,331,990 
20.179 
372.354 
16.871 
70,825 


52,745 


$2,267,208 


T otals 
Apr. 1953 


$ 1,489,900 
41,710 
82,168 
76,031 

493.550 
39,375 
458,675 
6,125 
152,455 
111,675 
61.450 
421,505 
4,910,080 
29.179 
792,991 
285,381 
235,363 
805,275 


$10,526,191 


Totals 

Mar. 1953 
$ 85,450 
55,411 

98 682 
76,328 
210,675 
128,720 
422,204 
62,548 
228,616 
61,975 
43,300 
90,930 
4.916.025 
218.273 
607 .399 
117,235 
96,571 
736,525 


$8,286,867 


Totals 
Apr. 1952 


$ 236,800 
29,263 
19,050 
81,030 
83,324 

192,490 
331,892 
16,415 
180.860 
386,695 
60,026 
91,800 
3,556,840 
119,498 
480.947 
103,585 
135,150 


$6,589,428 


Oregon Business Review 





